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THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


Our illustration this week is taken from a picture by 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy this year, and which he has kindly allowed us 
to copy. The picture itself is gone to the artist’s native 
country, America. 

Mr. Leslie’s reputation as an artist, and the character 
of his paintings, areso well known, that it is notnecessary 
for us to enter into any criticism of them now; they are 
always distinguished by their truthand earnestness, and 
remarkable for the fine artistic skill displayed in them. 
They are these qualities which give value to the present 
picture, which, from the somewhat formal interior of 
the temple, and the paucity of the depends 
almost wholly for its interest on the faithful represen- 
tation of human nature. 

Here we have the proud Pharisee boldly approaching 
the holy of holies, and thanking God that he is not as 
other men are ; the poor publican, standing afar off, and 
not daring to lift his eyes to heaven, and simply ejacu- 
lating “‘ God be merciful to me a sinner!” 

The two characteté are ofclasses which areneverex- 
tinct. The Pharisee is to be found in our times asmuch as 
in those of the ancientJews; he assumes variousaspects; 
sometimes he isthe high and haughty man, full of his 
own Virtues and sanctity, swelling in theeye of the world, 
and at others he is the whining hypocrite, who, while he 
is seeking to devour the virtuous, feigns himself to be 
the oppressed and the injured. Hardened by | 
practise, he does not fail to deceive numbers aroun 
him, and though he cannot deceive his own conscience, 
yet he imagines that he can deceive even God himself. 
His reign is but for a short time, but during this time 
the poor Publican blackened by the breath of hisslander is 
aon ig by the world to be a sinner; his only trust is 
in God. 


—_~>— 
INDIA, THE PROFFERED SALVATION OF 
ENGLAND. 
No. II. 


By Wiii1am Howrrr. 
In our article, the other day, on this subject, we 


referred to Mr. Brown’s pamphlet in a rather 
manner, but the t of itis of such immense im 
ance to all England, and to Englishman, that we 


desire to draw the attention of the public to it more 
particularly. It is well known that it is monopoly 
that crushes the life out of India, and renders it useless 
to England. It is this which sends us to the Americans 
for our cotton, and emables them to manufacture with 
our gold, and compete with ‘ts in all the markets of the 
world. Salt, opium, amd the land, are all monopolised 
by the Anglo-Indiam government, and the natives are 
ground under these te such @ condition of poverty that 
they cannot purchase our manufactures. They cannot 
even live, but péettish periodically of terrible famines. 
Englishmen of capital dare not venture to settle in that 
fine country, and raise cotton, sugar, and numberless 
articles for our market, because they have no security. 
The government, which claims to be proprietors of the 
soil, sends out its collectors, levies any amount of 
tax, or rather rent, that it pleases ; and we let this go 
on from year to year, while we are suffering the in- 
tensest distress at home for the want of the raw mate- 
rial for our manufactures, which India could send us 
in any quantity, and at the lowest conceivable price. 
Qur manufacturers pay to America siz millions a-year 





more for the cotton obtained there, than they would 
pay for it to our own subjects in India, who would take 
our manufactured articles in return. But the whole 
question presents the grossest instance of national infa- 
tuation imaginable. Providence has put into our hands 
a great and magnificent territory, capable of enriching 
us as a trading and manufacturing people beyond con- 
ception ; and we suffer this country with its hundred 
millions of customers, to be sacrificed to the aristocracy 
and to a company of merchants in Leadenhall-street. 
Why do these merchants play into the hands of the 
premetes | ? Because on them they depend for the 
renewal of their Charter. Why do the aristocracy renew 
their Charter? Because they want India as a great 
war field, where their sons can get promotion, and load 
themselves with the spoils of unhappy nations. And 
for this all the trading advan of India and China to 
boot are sacrificed, and our rivals the Americans are 
enriched, and made more effective competitors. We beg 
all those thousands who are now suffering the pressure 
of manufacturing tion and consequent distress, to 
listen to a few of the facts brought forward by Mr. 
Brown. At the moment that a new parliament is 
called, it is most important to let these facts go far and 
wide; for it is this very parliament that be called 
on to renew this ruinous Charter, or to throw open 
India to the free energies of Englishmen. On the turn 
of this great alternative depends the future prosperity, 
aud, perhaps, the very existence of our empire. 


“ Waar Inpra 18, 4S Descrinep By THE Hon. MovnrstvaRt 
Evrutnsrons, Late Governor oF Bombay. 
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Such is India! But what is the benefit tous? Does 
it supply us with our cotton? No. Does it furnish 
our sugar? No. We go for these to Brazil, or the 
United States. Does eeeeint — neo popu 
lation purchase our manufactures, and thus our 
mills and our mouths going? No. They are so ground 
to the dust by a dreadfal and wretched system of mono- 
poly and extortion, that whi for want of 

loyment, they perish ; and while our other colonies 
Yield rom fvnty fo thir shillings pet hea to gover 
ment, India, the richest country in 
yields only four shillings per head ! 
“Do raz Nasrves or Ixpra want ove Manvracrvnes? 
“Ttis a mistaken 


soil, we shall see ademand for British goods of which we at pre- 
sent have no conception.” 

We would beg the reader to refer to Mr. Brown’s 
pamphlet for a picture of what India is under this univer- 
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sal system of government plunder of the native. Under 
such a system no country can do other than sink into 
ruin. The government has added twenty millions by 
its recent wars to the debt, which before was upwards 
of forty millions, and the annual income sstill falls two 
millions short of the expenses. To make up this, they 
have doubled at once the price of salt, on which the 
monopoly was before so monstrous, that cholera and 
other putrid diseases rage amongst the people, who are 
a vegetable-eating population, to whom salt is indispen- 
sable. This system continues in the very face of the 
prosperity of Ceylon, which is established on an Eng- 
lish system, and of the port of Singapore, to which free- 
dom has been given. We cannot quotethe details which 
show all this; let the reader seek them for himself, but 
we may give the results. 
Wuar urixpers 1n Inpra THE Propuce or Corron ? 


“Mr. Rickards, a Company’s servant, states as a fact which 
had been ascertained, that a price of seventy rupees per 
candy or £7 for 784 lbs. received by the grower on the 
spot, yielded him a profit equal to that of his grain crop. 
This price enabled him to pay the land-tax of one-half on his 
cotton, which, and no more, his Maharatta sovereign 
exacted from him. Deducting the tax, there remained to 
him 35 rupees, or 37. 10s.,equal to 1 1-14th per lb., repre- 
senting the natural price at which he was enabled to grow 
the best cotton, for that of Baroach is the best, with the cus- 
tomary profits ofcultivation. In confirmation of the accu- 
racy of this statement, I have the authority of an eminent 
living witness, the much-respected Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., 
for saying that inthe year 1789 the price of Surat cotton at 
Bombay, the shipping port, was 80 rupees, or 8/. per candy, 
just the same price thatit was in the year 1846, mearly 60 
years later. There had, therefore, been no rise in the in- 
terval in the natural price of Surat cotton; and hence it was 
plain that butfor the existence and the chartered monopoly 
of the East India Company, which took the whole cotton 
crop, the price at which Surat cotton would have freely sold 
in London and Liverpoolin the years 1786 to 1789, leaving 
a large profit to the importer, would have been twopence- 
halfpenny per lb. Of the several kinds of United States 
cotton, it is that called ‘ Uplands’ which compares with and 
is valued against Surat. In 1846, the year ofthe short crop, 
the average price paid in London and Liverpool for the three 
kinds of American Upland was fivepence-halfpenny per lb. 

“Tt isunnecessary, after a simple enunciation of these 
recorded facts, to say why the production of cotton in the 
United States dates from the year 1785, or prove at greater 
length than they prove, that it was the Directors of the East 
India Company who, in truth and in reality, sowed the fields 
of America broadcast witb the seed, and transferred the im- 
memorial growth of India to take permanent and gigantic 
root on the shores of the Atlantic.” 


Mr. Rickards adds, that in 1810-11, the freight on 
cotton in the company’s ships, amounted to 73d. and 4d. 
respectively on every pound imported; and even to 
1829 the freight of the Company’s ships was 19/7. 5s. per 
ton, or more than 2d. per Ib. 


Wat HINDERS IN INDIA THE Propuce or Cotron?—Facr 2. 

“In elucidation of the position that India is verging to the 
lowest ebb of pauperism,” says Mr. Saville Marriott, late Mem- 
ner of Council at Bombay, I would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance— 
namely, that of late years a large portion of the public revenne 
has been paid by encroachment upon the capital of the 
country, small though that capital is in itself. I allude to 
the property of the peasantry, which consists of personal 
ornaments of the precious metals, and jewels, convertible, 
as occasion requires, to profitable purposes and: accomoda- 
tion in agricultural pursuits, most frequently in the shop of 
pawn till the object has been obtained. I feel certain that 
an examination would establish that a considerable share of 
this and other property, even to cattle and household uten- 
sils, has been for ever alienated from its proprietors, to make 
good the public reveuuc.” 


Can any.one wonder at this, after reading such bar- 
barous practices’as the following? Mr. Francis War. 





den; now an East India director, gave in evidence be- 
fore parliament, that the company imposed a tax on 
Surat cotton to the grower of £5 16s. per candy, leaving 
the grower the value of £2 8s. for his share per candy! 
‘“* The tax was levied before the cotton was suffered to 
be removed from the field in which it was grown, and 
for which purpose deep pits, called ‘kullies,’ were dug ; 
the cotton was buried in them, and covered over with 
clods of earth, and there kept under the custody of the 
revenue officers until the money demanded was paid. 
When released and removed to the grower’s hut in its 
unseeded state, for the purpose of being deprived of the 
seed by the women and children of the family, and con- 
verted into an article really merchantable, which un- 
seeded cotton is not; there was next an annyal tax levied 
upon every bow, the instrumentrequired to rid the cotton 
of the dry leayes and clods of dirt it had contracted in 
the government pits! If the cotton was consumed in 
the country, there was an annual tax levied upon every 
spinning-wheel, for spinning it into thread; and an 
annual tax upon every loom employed in weaving it into 
cloth. These taxes upon implements were levied upon 
every possessor, male or female, or any one of them, 
without reference to the ability or inability, the oppor; 
tunity or want of opportunity, the possessor had of 
using it during the year, If the cotton were required for 
distant consumption, whether home or foreign, there was 
levied upon it, until within a few years, a transit duty, 
through a country where there was no trade; and there 
was levied, until the present year, an export duty, whence 
or wheresoever it was removed by sea, even to a neigh- 
bouring port!” 


Is it possible that man, or produce, or trade, can 
flourish in such a country! Next we ask— 


Wuy Cotron anp THE Cotron TRADE FLOURISH IN THB 
Unirep States? 

Mr. Macgregor, in the 3rd Volume of his ‘‘ Commercial 
Statistics, says, referring to the great authority, in the 
United States, the work of Mr. Seabrook, a planter of South 
Carolina—* Cotton, from its exchangeable value, and con- 
stituting, as it does, one-half of our exports, has greatly 
accelerated the growth and flourishing condition of the plan- 
tation states, aided to build up the prosperity of their poli- 
tical associates, the other states, and added vastly to the 
wealth and greatness ofthe union. Of the total value of 
our exports from the United Staies in the year 1841, amount- 
ing to 106,382,722 dollars, cotton furnished 54,330,331 dol- 
lars, or more than one-half. The production has increased 
more than 5676 times in balfaceutury. England now pays 
to America 35 millions of dollars per annum for a single product 
of the American fields.” 

Why is this wonderful difference? Why does our 
cotton culture and trade fail, and that of our rivals 
flourish in this amazing manner? Simply Jdecause ours 
is crushed by the most abominable and suicidal taxation 
and that of America is free! On this subject let us 
quote the opinions of two great authorities. The Econo- 
mist observes .—‘The truth is, that there is nothing, 
except food itself, which is of such material consequence 
to the well-being of this country, as an abundant supply 
of cotton ; forming, as it-.does, the basis of so large’a 
portion of our commerce, and of the employment of eur 
work-people.” 

The Times of May 12th, says:—‘‘ We more than 
once directed the public attention to the motion of Mr. 
Bright, respecting the cultivation of cotton in India; 
and it is impossible not to admit that the debate which 
at length occurred on Thursday night last, fully con- 
firmed the importance which we attached to the sub- 
ject. Apart from all considerations of the revenue and 
improvement of India, there is another point inyolyed, 
which can hardly fail to be appreciated at the present 
moment. : 

“On thesupply ofraw cotton, doesit absolutely depend 
whether the population of Lancashire shall or shall not 
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be redueed to the state of the population of Cork. The 
cotton plantations of New Orleans feed the inhabitants 
of Manchester as directly as the potato-fields of Mayo 
or Galway feed or starve the peasantry of Connaught. 
For this supply we are now almost entirely dependent 
on. a single market. Of an annual consumption of 
1,600,000 bales, above 1,200,000 bales come from 
America. We are not particularly apprehensive that 
any political incidents could operate materially in 
diverting this immense supply from its usual channel. 
If Georgia and Florida grew a million of bales, England 
would get her due share. But, suppose they should 
produce no such crop? What is then to supply our 
deficiency ? Nor is such supposition extravagant. The 
cotton crop is only a little less liable than the potato 
crop to the influences of the atmosphere; frost or sun, 
floods or drought, storms or blight, may effectually 
destroy the pod; with the pod go the hopes of the 
Georgian planter ; with his hopes go the importations of 
the Lancashire spinner, and with these importations go 
the daily work and the daily bread of hundreds and 
thousands of Englishmen. 

“If cotton were as exclusively the gift of the United 
States as cloves and nutmegs of the Spice Islands, there 
would be nothing further to be said, nor would the case 
be mended by any artificial plantations for the forced 
production of an unnatural and ungracious crop. But 
the facts are not so. At present New Orleans exports 
the best cotton in the world, and, therefore, nearly 
monopolises the supply ; but the source of its excel- 
lence lies in the people, not in the climate; in causes 
within our reach, not in circumstances beyond our 
power. These gigantic plantations, which now supply 
the materials for clothing half the civilised world, have 
been created for nothing within the last sixty years. We 
possess in our own dominions millions of acres which 
might be rendered just as productive, and it is now 
asked, why we delay so desirable a consummation ? 
* * = * The question is, why a soil and climate as 
favourable as those of Georgia are not turned to the 
same account ?—why we should not, at least, have two 
strings to our bow, when the breaking of one of them 
would be followed by such terrible mischief ? 

‘* Nothing can be clearer, from the researches already 
made, that we have no work to do against nature. It 
is quite certain that the sun and soil of India not only 
can, but have for centuries produced cotton of admi- 
rable quality. The samples lately despatched for ex- 
amination were fully equal, intrinsically, to the best 
upland America. * * * The obvious remedy , is, 
not to reduce the enlightenment of America to our own 
level, by taxing their exports, but to ratse the Indian to 
the level of the Georgian, by removing his burdens” 


Such are the facts regarding cotton. We might ex- 
tend the same reasoning to every other great production 
of the tropics. Sugar can be delivered in London of the 
very finest quantity—that of Rajamundry—at 4s. per 
hundred-weight; while that of Brazil, slave-grown, can- 
not be delivered under 15s. In the Delta of the River 
Godvery, situated about 250 miles north-east of 
Madras, 800,000 acres are under cultivation, which 
alone are capable of sending us a million anda half tons 
of fine sugar at that price, yet as we have forced the 
United States into a great slave-holding power, by going 
to them for our cotton, instead of to our own free fel- 
low-subjects of India, so now we are stimulating the 
slavery of Brazil at a vast cost to ourselves, instead of 
having recourse to our own territories and our own 
population, who to a proportionate extent would become 
our customers, returning the comfort they received 
back all over our manufacturing districts, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole empire. 

At present we cannot pursue further these ideas, but 
we are greatly obliged to Mr Brown for bringing them 





so opportunely before the public. Let every man 
ponder deeply on their importance to himself and the 
country. Let our new members bring them into par- 
liament with them, and let every one of us, set instantly 
and earnestly to work to assist in doing away this fatal 
apathy and delusion regarding our magnificent Indian 
possessions. Let us be assured that this is no mere 
speculation or fancy, but that we really have in that 
great country the means of supplying ourselves with 
every species of tropical produce we want, at a rate far 
below the possibility of its production anywhere else. 
We may have cotton, sugar, rice, cocoa, India-rubber, 
wool of the finest quality, coffee, tea, various fruits, 
gums, spices, andlinseed; and can, if needed, havethemin 
any quantity that we desire, and by employing the 
simple native at 2d. a-day we can create from one to 
two millions of customers for our manufactured goods, 
who would make us independent of the world, and 
prosperous as we are industrious. It is the interest 
alike of merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics; and 
if we willnot arouse ourselvesin one great and combined 
effort to have Free Trade and security of property esta- 
blished in the vast and fertile plains of India, let us no 
longer bewail the troubles and distresses that surround 
us, for they only exist by our own apathy and infa- 
tuation. 


— 
LIFE. 


By Ernest Jones. 


Birps above me, flowers around me, 
Forest-lights, so golden green ; 

Like a chain the glory bound me, 
Like a chain the tranquil scene. 


Calmly past me, gently sighing, 
Flowed the river, silvery blue, 
Ever hieing—ever flying, 
Till I longed to wander too. 


Lulling music, low, beguiling, 
Lingered on the level waves, 

As on lips of syrens, smiling, 
At the thought of distant graves. 


To the measure of their playing 
Danced a barque upon. their flow, 
Like a waterlily, swaying 
To and fro, and to and fro. 


On the luring waters riding, 

On and on it floated fast, 
Swiftly gliding, nor abiding 

At the pleasant spots I passed. 


Wider still the stream was growing, 
Fainter still appeared the shore ; 

Stronger still the tide was flowing ; 
Deeper still its smothered roar. 


Echoes wandered, faintly flying 
From the glade I left behind, 
Sadly sighing, dimly dying 
On a melancholy wind. 


Then I longed, with passion burning, 
Homeward, homeward, once again ! 

Onward, onward !—unreturning, 
Sweeps the river to the main! 


Ocean rises up before me, 
Dim and vast, with flood and foam: 
Tell me where that river bore me ? 
Tell me why I left my home ? 
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THE RECRUIT AND THE INVALID 
A SKETCH OF MILITARY LIFE. 


Tue Town of Chatham, in Kent, is one of the greatest 
military depots of the kingdom, from whence the dif- 
ferent regiments on foreign service are recruited; the 
places of those who have fallen victims to disease, 
intemperance, and the foeman’s sword, are supplied by 
fresh human beings, in their turns to suffer, and, most 
likely, to perish. 

To this, ‘‘ manufactory of the raw material,” as it has 
been facetiously denominated,—this place of prepara- 
tion for the ‘animals’? destined to slaughter—this 
workshop where the “mechanics” intended for the 
business of destruction are drilled and made perfect, 
parties of fine, active young men, varying in number 
from eight or ten, to fifty or sixty, are daily arriving 
from the different parts of the country. The traffic in 
human souls goes on briskly, and it is no uncommon 
sight, especially when Death has been reaping plentiful 
harvests on the colonial battle-fields, or the pestilential 
fevers of foreign climes have made greater demands than 
usual on the troops exposed to their baleful influence, to 
behold three or four such parties of recruits enter the 
town in the course of a single day, and often have I 
paused with a mournful interest to notice the manners 
and appearance of many of these individuals, who have 
sold themselves, body and soul, to a service, in most 
cases as destructive to the one as the other. Here, 
with ragged habiliments, and a brimless hat set jauntily 
on one side of his head, and countenance flushed and 
swollen with the unmistakeabie signs of intemperance, 
swaggers along the undutiful son, the false lover, the 
frequenter of the skittle-ground, and the tap-room, 
young in years, but old in vice, and debauchery: there, 
with dejected air, and downcast looks, as though 
ashamed of his company, walks one, whose threadbare, 
yet decent, clothing, and pinched-up features tell a tale 
of poverty and suffering, of disappointment and sorrow. 

air of recklessness and profligacy, however, distin- 
guish by far the larger portion of these aspirants to 
military glory, most of whom are youths, deluded by 
the tinsel trappings of the recruiting sergeant, and his 
lying tales of— 

* Lots of pay, and quick promotion, 
And a soldier’s merry life.” 

But few of them have reached the age at which the law 
declares a man capable of judging and acting for him- 
self, and yet here they are, bound, or about to be bound, 
by an oath, taken, in most cases, under the influence of 
mistaken impressions, to a life-long servitude of toil, 
and privation, and hardship—a trade of butchery and 
death. Life-long is the term here used, because it is so 
in effect, for although the regulations say that the man 
may claim his discharge at the end of twelve years, yet 
it is with the proviso that the exigencies of the service 
no longer require him, and after that period, if he should 
survive, it is with enfeebled constitution, and habits 
which unfit him for useful occupation, or social and 
domestic duties and enjoyments.* 

Let us now trace the history of one of these deluded 
youths, passing, as they suppose, along the road which 
leads to fame and fortune. See where he walks, stepping 
proudly to the fancied measure of a triumphal march, 
with the parti-coloured ribbons streaming from his hat. 
His flushed cheeks, and sparkling eyes, tell of the 
excitement within, which makes his heart swell, and his 
pulse beat more quickly than is their wont. He burns 





_ * By a bill now in progress through Parliament, the pe- 

Tiod of enlistment is altered to ten years, with a discretionary 

wer in the commanding officer of retention for two years 
onger. This is somewhat better. 





to enact the hero, and do some deed of desperate valour, 
which shall entitle him to the gratitude of his country- 
men, and that high position in the army, which the wily 
sergeant has assured him he will one day attain. Now 
he has health, and strength, and vigour of mind and 
body, his hopes are high, his resolves great, his antici- 
pations bright and dazzling! By and by we shall see 
the reverse of this picture : here we have THE REcRUIT, 
fresh from the home of his childhood, and the watchful 
care of his parents, who endeavoured to train him up to 
a life of piety and virtue, and who, while wondering at 
his prolonged absence from their humble roof, whence 
he had gone to the neighbouring market town, little 
thought of the compact into which he had been en- 
trapped, to “serve his king and country,” and of the 
heavy affliction which hung like a thunder cloud, over 
their heads. 

Naturally of a sanguine and ambitious temperament, 
William Woodbridge, our hero, a youth of eighteen, 
whose well-knit frame and air of eager attention had 
attracted the notice of the recruiting-sergeant, was led 
away by that worthy functionary’s specious representa- 
tions of certain honour and preferment, took the 
proffered shilling, and joined the motley troop that he 
had collected from various quarters, and was then 
conducting to the depot at Chatham. 

We will pass over the anguish and distress with which 
the parents heard of their son’s enlistment. We will 
pass over, also, the worthy couple’s exertions and 
sacrifices to raise the sum necessary to purchase his 
discharge, and the prayers and entreaties with which, 
after traversing on foot the weary miles between his late 
and present places of abode, they endeavoured to prevail 
on him to accompany them back to that peaceful home, 
which, without him, their only child, appeared so gloomy 
and desolate. Let it suffice that the youth, naturally 
warm hearted and affectionate, though deeply grieved at 
their sorrow, had too much pride and self-will to confess 
his error, and abandon his imagined career of glory. 
The unhappy parents therefore went sadly home again 
to weep and lament, and weary heaven with prayers, 
for the safety and restoration of their still beloved 
though undutiful child. 

We will fancy Woodbridge duly examined by the 
surgeon—a process, by the way, which rather disgusted 
him, and wounded his self-respect:—cropped by the 
the barber—another operation to which he submitted 
somewhat unwillingly, but which he found necessary to 
constitute him a true son of glory ;—and decked in the 
livery of war. He thought that the materials of his 
brick-dust coloured coat, and dark grey trouseis, might 
have been finer, and that greater pains might have 
been taken to fit them to his shapely frame. His dress 
altogether was neither so comfortable, nor anything like 
so rich in appearance, as he had expected to assume, 
and he expressed his disappointment on this head to his 
friend, the sergeant, who, with a meaning smile to a 
brother noncom.,* which the recruit could not, at the 
time, understand, told him he was but a grub chrysalis 
then, and would by and by emerge into the full splen- 
dour of the butterfly state. 

In the crowded barrack-room, where this scene had 
occurred, all was noise and confusion; oaths and blas- 
phemous expressions were loud on every side, and his 
soul sickened at the atmosphere of moral corruption 
which he had now begun to breathe. His refusal to join 
in the obscene jests and foul conversation carried on 
around him was attributed to pride ; and the “ gentleman 
recruit,” as he was called in mockery, began already to 
be looked upon with dislike by the majority of his com- 
rades, who envied his manifest superiority, and would 
fain see him as morally debased and degraded as them- 
selves. ‘‘ Never mind,” said Dick Smith, one of the 





* A common abbreviation for a non-commissioned officer. 
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most profligate and hardened of their number, as William 
left the barrack-room in disgust, to stroll forth into the 
town—“‘ never mind; let him alone, and see if he does 
not becéme liké oie of us. Many a youngster have I 
known in my time, who came into the service as gentle 
and innocent a& a turtle dove, but never a one have I 
seen remain so long. Why, I used to read the Bible my- 
self once, and say my prayers, and do all that sort of 
thing ; and as to an oath, it seemed as if it would choke 
the; now they come out freely enough; prayers I leave 
to children, and women, and the garrison chaplain, and 
as to the Bible which my poor old mother gave me— 
rést her soul! what would she think of me now ?—I 
have n’t looked into it this many a year. Let him alone; 
he ’s taken the shilling, sworn to be a soldier, and must 
think, and feel, and act as we do, by and by. 

Was Dick a true. prophet ?—But we will not antici- 
pets. We left our hero taking a stroll in the streets of 

atham; it was evening, the third evening after his 
arrival. He was alone, without a friend or companion, a 
Sdrt of reaction was beginning to take place in his 
feelings; he felt sick at heart, and half inclined to repent 
the rash step he had taken. His thoughts reverted to 
his parents, and to the peaceful scenes of his childhood, 
with a yearning fondness. He noticed not the shop 
windows, nor the tempting array of wares exposed for 
sale; he heard not the rattle of the carriages, nor the 
oaths and blasphemous expressions of the drunken 
soldiers and sailors who thronged the streets, nor the 
mocking cries of—* Heads up, crutie !—Eyes right, young 
lubster!”’"—by which he was every now and then 
greeted, as they reeled past. In this state of mind he 
‘was unaware that he was followed by that same Dick 
Smith, who, unknown to himself, had predicted the 
speedy overthrow of his virtuous principles and resolves, 
and who also was very much disposed to aid in the 
same. 

“You seem down-hearted, Woodbridge,” said the 
older soldier, overtaking him; what’s the matter, my 
boy? Sorry to part with the old people? Well, that’s 
all very natural; only you mustn’t fret too much about 
it. Shake off dull care, as the song says, and be merry, 
like the rest of us. Come, just step in here with me, 
and we’ll have a glass of something to cheer our spirits, 
for I feel a little dullish myself this evening.” 

With these deceitful words he led the way down the 
long sanded passage of a low public-house, and into a 
little Side room, the only occupants of which were two 
or three degraded and unfortunate females, that abound 

’ more especially in all garrison and seaport towns: these 

* Smith introduced to the recruit as “two ladies who 
would be proud to make his acquaintance.” Wood- 
bridge, who was unsuspicious of evil, thought them 
agreeable sort of persons, the more especially as 
they took care not to disgust or alarm him by too gross 
or familiar a manner and conversation, having been 
warned on this head. After a couple of glasses of spirits 
and water, ordered by the elder, and paid for, of course, 
by the younger soldier, they sallied forth to take a walk 
round “the Lines,” as the ground adjoining the Chatham 

. fortifications is called. During this evening ramble the 

* young recruit found the fair lady who had attached her- 
self more particularly to him so very agreeable that he 
devoted to her all his thoughts; and never did a greater 
discord jar upon his ear than when the sprightly fifes 
and rattling drums ee the signal for the men to return 
to their quarters. er a parting glass, and an appoint- 

_ ment to meet again the next evening, they parted, and 

~ thus was thrown around the unsuspecting youth the 

"first coil of the nét that ‘was to drag him down to shame 
and destruction, 

_ .. The recruit awoke the next morning at the sound of 
the reveillé, with a'slight headache, and a feeling some- 
what akin to remorse ; but hie was within the snare, and 
retreat from its perils under his circumstances was as 





difficult, as next to impossible, as retreat from the lines 
of battle. 


It will not be necessary to enter into all the sickening 
details of our hero’s progress through the several stages 
and degrees of vice; let it suffice that in little more than 
two months the progress of initiation was complete, and 
that he had learnt to swear, and blaspheme, and drink, 
and wallow in the mire of corruption with the best, or 
rather the worst, of his dissolute companions. His was 
the common case. Few can resist the demoralizing 
influence of bad example, especially at that age of un- 
settled principles at which the young recruit is exposed 
toall the temptations and allurements of vice, too generally 
without any warning of the dangers he is about to 
encounter or encouragement to resist them. So that he 
is obedient to orders, and attentive to his drill, and other 
duties, and strives to become what is termed ‘‘a smart 
soldier,” it is a matter of little consequence how de- 
praved his hahits, or benighted his mind may be:— 
Mind? a soldier’s mind? They do not recognize the 
existence of such a thing at ‘“‘the Horse Guards.” 
Trué, they appoint chaplains, sound, orthodox men, no 
doubt ; younger sons of noble families, and the like, who 
must be provided for—to perform the regular services of 
the church, consecrate the colours, and do all that sort 
of thing. True, they appoint, or sanction the appoint- 
ment, of schoolmasters just for decency’s sake; but 
these have only to do with the children—the born bond- 
slaves of the great Moloch, whose hand is red with the 
sacrifice of millions. As for those who, when grown up, 
enter into a compact with the grim destroyer of souls 
and bodies, the schoolmaster has nothing to do with 
them, and the chaplain but very little—nothing, indeed, 


individually. Every Sunday they march to church, to . 


hear the triumphing and exulting music of the band, 
decked in the trappings of pride and earthly glory, to 
hear the glad tidings of salvation, and to be told that 
meekness, and humility, and forgiveness of injuries, and 
dependence, not in human strength, not in carnal wea- 
pons, but in God alone, are the marks and qualifications 
of the true christian; in short to hear preached what 
they dare not practice for their lives. But let us proceed 
with our story. 

Being a smart, active young man, Woodbridge soon 
got out of “the awkward squad;” not, however, before 
he was heartily tired of making mill-sweeps of his arms, 
and compasses of his legs, and turning his eyes right and 
left at the word of command, and ‘‘standing at ease”’ in 
a most uneasy position. Having joined a regiment un- 
der orders for foreign service, he looked impatiently for 
the day of embarkation as the commencement of his 
career of honour and promotion. But months passed 
on, and still the head quarters of the —th remained at 
Chatham, and still the recruit plunged deeper and 
— into the excesses and dissipations of a garrison 
life. 

“Did I not say,” said the prophesying Dick Smith, 
who had taken considerable pains to bring about the 
fulfilment of his predictions—‘‘Did I not say that he 
would soon be like the rest of us? Talk about bringing 
up in the right way, and giving the mind the proper 
bias, and all that: what’s the use of it, if the man’s to 
go for asoldier? We’re all tarred with the same brvsh 
here—must be alike—must be uniform, same as our 
coats are, else of what service are we? And as to ‘nice 
notions about religion;’ why the sooner we get rid of 
them the better, for hasn’t our great commander-in- 
chief said, the man that has these isn’t fit for a soldier? 
of course he has, and said rightly too, ‘The worse men, 
the better sold'ers,’ was Buonapzrte’s motto, and blest 
if I don’t think our young friend Woodbridge is likely. 
to prove himself the very best in the army, according to 
this rule.” 

Six months have passed away since William Wood- 





bridge took the fatal shilling, and now he has got the 
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single stripe on his arm which marks him for promotion. 
He has naturally good abilities, improved by an educa- 
tion superior to that of most of those who fill the ranks 
of the British army, a vigorous constitution, and a frame 
well knit and sinewy; so that he possesses the mental 
and physical qualifications necessary for rising in “the 
noble profession of arms.” And no doubt he will rise, 
if—oh, that if!—he can but restrain that propensity for 
drink, which even in this short space of time, has grown 
upon him, and become so strong a habit, and incli- 
= that it threatens to render him its complete 
slave. 

Another month has passed, and Corporal Woodbridge, 
with the regiment to which he belongs, is under orders 
for speedy embarkation. Several days, however, must 
elapse before the transports will be at Gravesend ready 
to take their living freight, and William asks for, and 
obtains, a forty-eight hours leave of absence, to go and 
bid farewell to his parents. We will not describe his 
journey, nor the parting scene; it is sufficient to state 
that the young man returned to Chatham in the evening 
of the second day, determined, as he said, “‘to make a 
night of it,” for he had not to appear in barracks until 
after the break fast parade. 

That night there was a quarrel and a row in one of 
those infamous public-houses, from whence the sounds 
of the fiddle, with all the accompaniments of drunken 
revelry, may be generally heard ; and a female was struck 
dead by the hand of a man, and that man was said to be 
Corporal Woodbridge, although he strongly denied it; and 
so much confusion and uproar prevailed at the time, 
that no one could positively swear that it was he who 
gave the fatal blow: nevertheless he was committed to 
take his trial at the next assizes, and was therefore, of 
course, unable to accompany his regiment abroad. 

For two months he occupied the felons’ cell, and then, 
being acquitted for want of sufficient evidence, was 
sent back to barracks, and tried by a court-martial for 
being absent without leave. The stripes were taken 
from his arm, and he was again private Woodbridge, 
with the brand of imputed murder upon his name, and 
the stigma of drunkenness upon his character, the first 
of which caused him to be shunned by all but the most 
hardened and vicious of his fellow soldiers, while the 
latter rendered him an object of distrust and dislike to 
his officers. 

We will not dwell at any great length upon the re- 
mainder of our hero’s career; henceforth he was a 
doomed man; there was no return for him to the paths 
of innocence and good repute. Whether he really did 
er did not commit the dreadful crime of which he was 
accused, we cannot say. but certain it is that a settled 
gloom took possession of his countenance, and a sense 
like that.of conscious guilt seemed weighing him down. 
From being the most boisterous and merry in the bar- 
rack, or tap-room, he became the most silent and 
melancholy; in his fits of drunkenness, which were 
now more frequent than ever (for he took every oppor- 
tunity of drowning his conscioustess in drink) he grew 
absolutely ferocious, and it was only by force that he 
was prevented at suchtimes from doing some mischiefto 
himself or those around him. He was again imprisoned, 
and twice subjected to the brutal and brutalizing 
punishment of the cat for selling his necessaries to pro- 
cure liquor, and committing other offences against 
subordination and good discipline. 

But these were not the means to-effect improvement; 
harsh treatment and lashes never yet made a bad man 
better. ‘Severity is not the way to govern men or 
brutes,”’ said the great Lord Mansfield, and the wisdom 
and policy of this maxim is now, we would hope, 
beginning to be understood, even in the army. 

It may, however, be said thatI am arguing against 
myself, and refuting my own theory, when I tell the 
reader that, ‘after his second flogging, there was a 


marked alteration for the bettter in the conduct of 
Woodbridge; he became more attentive to his duties, 
more careful of his clothes and accoutrements; was 
seldom seen intoxicated, and shunned the company of 
the drunkards and debauchees with whom he had of late 
principally associated. 

‘*Flogging has done wonders for that man,’’ observed 
the captain of his company to the garrison adjutant one 
day at mess; “‘we must try it with some more of them; 
I never saw so good an effect produced by any punish- 
ment before;’? and henceforth the lash was more 
frequently used at Chatham, than it had been for many 
years past. But could they have looked bencath the 
surface, and seen what was the inward change produced 
by this reformatory process, they would surely have 
abandoned it altogether, or, at least, have used it much 
more sparingly. They had changed a man—brutalized 
and degraded, no doubt, by the vices into which, for 
want of care and superintendence, he had fallen, yet 
still a man, with some of the finer feelings and more 
generous impulses of humanity within him,—into a 
demon, resolved to accomplish all the mischief he could, 
and to drag as many of his fellow-creatures as possible 
down to his own level. He thirsted for revenge, and 
took a fiendish pleasure in believing that he should be 
able to repay with usury the debt of wrongs and inju- 
ries which had, as he thought—and, to acertain extent, 
thought rightly—been inflicted on him by his officers, 
and comrades, and society at large; and, as a means to 
that end, he, by the influence of a powerful will over his 
bad habits and inclinations, conquered them so far as 
to appear reformed. He took good care to foster the 
delusion that it was the flogging that had wrought such 
wonders for him, and hailed with inward satisfaction 
the growing frequency of punishment, consequent upon 
this notion ; while to the sufferers under it he spoke of 
qhe injustice and cruelty of the infliction, and of a time 
for revenge. In short he had become an extremely 
dangerous man, and the more so for being trusted and 
considered a repentant one. 

After remaining three months longer at Chatham, 
making up the term of his service to a year, he was 
sent with a convict guard to New South Wales, en 
route to join his regiment in India; his rank of corporal 
was restored to him, and a promise given of recommen- 
dation for further promotion, should his conduct merit 
it. The communication into which he was now 
brought with the worst offenders against the laws of 
God and man completed his education in crime; and 
when, after the usual routine of service, he joined his 
regiment, he was, perhaps, one of the most finished 
villains of which the British army could boast. But, 
what of that?—he was a good soidier; had plenty of 
that bull-dog courage and daring which distinguishes 
the Englishman ; and was troubled with no scruples or 
qualms of conscience, but was eyer ready to do any 
devil’s work which he might be set about. While 
secretly fomenting discontent amongst the men of his 
regiment, he openly preached the doctrine of blind, un- 
questioning obedience, that key-stone of the arch of 
military discipline. 

One incident will serve to illustrate his mode of work- 
ing out what was now the great aim of his existence, 
—revenge, for his own fancied wrongs and injuries, 
upon whomsoever might come within his sphere of 
action. Dick Smith, now asergeant, of the company to 
which Woodbridge belonged, had caused a private to be 
punished, for using towards him threatening and disre- 
spectful language; this private was of a sullen, unfor- 
giving disposition, and capable, when under the influence 
of'drink, to whichthe was much addicted, of any act 
of desperation and crime. Woodbridge and Serjeant 
Smith had long since quarrelled, and our hero now 
made up his mind to be revenged. He, therefore, pre- 
tended great commisseration and sympathy with the 
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private, and so wrought upon his evil nature as to in- 
duce him to take the life of the offending sergeant by 
shooting him on the parade ground one day, when the 
men were practising volley-firing, The perpetrator of 
the crime would most likely have remained undis- 
covered, for it was impossible to tell from which musket 
the ball came, had not Woodbridge pointed him out, 
and, with every mark of horror and reprobation of the 
deed, gave unquestionable proofs of his being 
the murderer. The poor man was hanged. Smith 
was buried with military honours, and Woodbridge, 
who was made sergeant in his place, led the funeral 
party. 

Years passed on, and the climate and the strong 
drink, in which our hero still indulged to a very great 
extent, made fearful ravages on his health and constitu- 
tion ; the effects of his early excesses, too, on account 
of which he had been twice in the hospital while at 
Chatham, began to be felt; and it was plain that the 
man was breaking up, and would not be much longer 
fit for active service. 


The war with the Sikhs broke out; his regiment was 
ordered to the Punjaub, and shared in all the glory, 
honour, and carnage of Moodkee Ferozeshah and 
Sobraon. Woodbridge escaped with the loss of the right 
arm, a severe gash over the left eye, and a bullet wound 
in the side, and was sent home, with many more of the 
maimed victims of legalised murder, to be examined 
and pensioned off, according to their hurts and length 
of servitude. Behold him now, after the medical board 
of Fort Pitt had been duly consulted, and decided on 
his claim for compensation ; and after his arrears of 
pay have been handed over to him ;—behold him now, 
we say, with the medal—the glorious reward and 
memento of bloody deeds—dangling by an inch of 
parti-coloured ribbon from his breast, and the empty 
sleeve, and the black bandage on the temple, which 
covers the eye, where sight is gone for ever; and the 
sullen cheeks, so sunken and hollow, and the ema- 
ciated limbs—a veteran soldier! How different to the 
comely youth, who, but twelve short years ago, stepped 
proudly along, full of ambitious dreams and aspiring 
thoughts ! 


What a wreck of manly beauty, of power and 
energy, and perfect physical organisation ; and still 
more a thousand times of the heart and the whole 
moral being, may be traced in the discharged soldier— 
the cast-off and broken-down invatip! Look at him 
as he staggers through the streets ; listen to his obscene 
and blasphemous language, broken and interrupted by 
the hollow cough and the hiccough of drunkenness ! 
Mark the lurid light that flashes from his bloodshot 
eyes, and the ghastly hue of his embrowned visage ? 
Is it not degrading to human nature to call such a crea- 
ture a brother? And yet he is so; pity and compas- 
sion and Christian love yearn towards him, and would 
snatch him, as a brand, from the burning. Horror 
and detestation of the system which has reduced him 
to the deplorable condition, we may, and ought to en- 
tertain! and it is our bounden duty to raise a warning 
voice to the young and inexperienced man, who may 
listen to the words of the scarlet-coated tempter, to 
deter him from becoming a RECRUIT ; lest, at no very 
distant period, he realise our truthfully-drawn picture 
of the INVALID,—those two stages which form the 
Alpha and Omega of military service, and between 
. Which such an amount of crime and misery are 
included. 


TimoTHy CLODPOLE. 


——- 


REFLECTIONS ON A PASSAGE IN HUMBOLDT’S 
* KOSMOS.” 


By Joun A. Heravp. 


Humsorpr in the admirable work in which he has 
registered the experiences and reflections of a scientific 
life—I allude, of course, to his “‘ Kosmos’”’—records the 
sensations and thoughts which occur to an individual, 
when subject for the first time to the shock of an earth- 
quake. The impression, he says, which an earthquake 
then makes upon us, even though unaccompanied by 
subterranean noises, is indescribable, deep, and quite 
peculiar. It is not, he contends, the consequence of 
any recollection of destructive catastrophes presented to 
the imagination by narrations of historical events; but 
the strange feeling of being disabused of an almost 
innate faith, cherished from childhood, in the fixity 
and solidity of the earth ; and of the habit of contrasting 
the immobility of the soil on which we stand with the 
mobility of the water. ‘‘ Hitherto,” says the great tra- 
veller, ‘‘all the evidences of the senses have confirmed 
this belief: but when suddenly the ground begins to 
rock beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious 
power in nature coming into action, and shaking the 
solid globe, arises in the mind. The illusion of the 
whole of our earlier life is annihilated in an instant. 
We are undeceived as to the repose of nature, we feel 
ourselves transported to the realm, and made subject to 
the empire, of destructive, unknown powers. Every 
sound—the slightest rustle in the air—sets attention on 
the alert. We no longer trust the earth upon which 
we stand. The unusual in the phenomena throws the 
same anxious unrest and alarm over the lower animals. 
Swine and dogs are particularly affected by it; and the 
very crocodiles of the Orinoco,—votherwise as dumb as 
our little lizards, leave the shaken bed of the stream 
and run bellowing into the woods.” 

Now thisno doubt is a startling and striking fact; but 
it stands not alone, and indeed forms one of an extensive 
class. It is what Lord Bacon would have called a 
‘4prerogative instance;’’ and which, as such, modern 
science will only permit to excite attention, but not to 
direct enquiry. Less remarkable examples—some so 
minute as to escape common observation altogether— 
suit better the calm spirit of inductive philosophy. 
The illusion so violently ‘exploded by the earthquake- 
shock, is continually assailed in our daily experience by 
the most trivial occurrences. The repose of nature and 
of man are subjected to repeated—to perpetual distur- 
bances—which, though less attended to, read the same 
lesson quite as powerfully, when properly’ considered. 
Some examination of them may not be uninteresting. 

The unreasoning belief in the stability of things 
belongs, for the most part, to the uninstructed mind. 
Man is deceived into confidence by ignorance. The un- 
corrected senses perceive nothing but fixities and 
concretes. As objects are at the moment, they might 
have been for ever; for the senses by themselves are 
incapable of reflecting that what they now apprehend 
may be the result of previous processes, the last change 
of many that have preceded, and but a point of transi- 
tion for many more to come. The rock—the marble— 
have become such by degrees—and even while we look 
at them are becoming something else. The senses 
never dream that all is thus in a state of transition, and 
that such transition is perpetual ‘‘Could we,” says 
Humboldt, “‘have daily news of the state of the whole 
of the earth’s surface, we should, in all probability, 
become convinced that some point or another of this 
surface is ceaselessly shaken; that there is uninterrupted 
reaction of the interior upon the exterior going on.” 
Reflection supplies the place of this daily news, and 
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thus to Thought the universe is not what it is to Per- 
ception. Nor are the the organs of perception less 
mutable than their objects ; they are capable of improve- 
ment and liable to disease and disorder. Nothing, in 
fact, can equal their fickleness and inconstancy, and 
their servile dependence on the state of the mind and 
the condition of the health. The sense of touch may 
become so irritableas to be susceptible only of pain; and 
the entire range of feeling be pervaded with intolerable 
anxiety. It may become more acute than it ought to 
be, or altogether obtuse in parts, or even in the 
whole of the body. The organ may be corrupted by 
gangrene, burning, cold or contusion, and the sense 
itself depraved, as in the case of delirium. The organ 
of taste is particularly liable to be depraved; sometimes 
we have a perceptive taste without the application of 
anything to the tongue; and sometimes none, or dif- 
ferent from the right one, when something is actually 
applied. Thus, also, the organ ofsmelling may be too acute, 
or too dull; while the sense of hearing is liable to be 
most vitiated of all, from the delicacy of its texture and 
the multitude of small parts which compose it. Some- 
times it is deaf to the loudest sound, and sometimes it 
seems to hear of itself when there is nothing in fact 
audible but its own arterial throbbings. The organ of 
sight is subject to manifold varieties ; some it enables to 
see afar off, others it constrains to look close at the 
object. Some persons cannot distinguish colours at 
all; some cannot distinguish them rightly ; others can 
discriminate to the nicest tint. Any one, or more, 0 
the senses may be totally obscured ; and with each an 
entire world of objects perishes. Close the ear, and 
there is no sound; the eye, and there is no light; and so 
of the other senses. Were it possible to add another 
sense, there would be another world revealed, even 
though the objects remained the same. If it were pos- 
sible to change the entire character of the senses, the 
appearance of the Universe would necessarily undergo 
to the mind correspondent alteration. The man of 
understanding accordingly considering these important 
facts, is compelled to make allowances for such contin- 
gences, and habitually to draw a distinction between 
the phenomena of his perception and the objects they 
are supposed to represent. While the vulgar and unin- 
structed observers will pronounce dogmatically and 
positively on the reality of things, he has mental 
reservations and doubts as to their permanence and 
substantiality, and propounds as a matter of faith what 
they describe as matter of fact. And thus it is that 
where they rest, he moves—for thought is motion, and 
to the eye of reflection nature is in a correspondent state 
of ecstasy—no rest, but all motion. 

_To the contemplative mind, then, nothing is sta- 
tionary, but everything in progress. Accordingly, such 
a mind contents itself not with the present, but con- 
nects the present with the past and the future. It 
traces, in imagination, the concrete object to its primi- 
tive elements ; even the very stars it reduces to ne- 
bule, and the nebule themselves, as Mr. Farraday now 
tells the scientific, to “‘spheres of power.”’ The first 
effort of thought, says Mr. Emerson, the great Ame- 
rican essayist, “is to relax the despotism of the 
senses, which bind usto Nature as if we werea part of it, 
and shows us Nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat.” It 
is when the Mind is thus awakened that it becomes 
capable of perceiving the presence of Beauty and Sub- 
limity ; it traces the former in the indefinite line of 
motion, for ever productive of new relations, and con- 
fesses the latter in the motive power which it is impos- 
sible to evade, aad sometimes to resist. At length it 
discovers that it is even itself such a power, and that as 
such it co-operates with the spirit of the universe in 
the generation of effects. It then detects the sublime 
in itself as well as in the external world, and recognises 
the emotions of the soul as the beautiful emanations of 


an ever-active and unwearied energy. Hence sang 
Akenside— 


‘* Mind---mind alone, bear witness heaven and earth, 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.” 


And hence Platonic philosophers contemplate Nature 
simply as the mirror in which these almost divine at- 
tributes are symbolically reflected; while others, hold- 
ing the balance of justice more evenly, ascribe an in- 
dependence to Nature as well as to the Mind. 

Two worlds are thus opened to man—the spiritual 
and the natural—the former consisting of intuitions of 
himself; the latter, those of other beings. While, in 
the former, he apprehends a special identity; in the 
latter, he is conscious of perpetual change—in both a 
ceaseless motion, an equalreality, If he be a poet, the 
natural object itself, even while it remains, becomes 
transfigured at the bidding of a moody will; if a lover, 
it varies with his passion; if a philosopher, it is ac- 
cepted asthe exponent ofa law. But the mass of the 
unreflecting are inapprehensive of these mutations ; 
with them, it is proverbially said, that “a fact isa 
stubborn thing ;’’ while with such a man as Coleridge 
(as we have it on record) it is “‘ a nose of wax.” But 
while asserting the immobility of objects, even this same 
mass is compelled to acknowledge its own mobility. 
This quality is so characteristic ofit, ‘hat it has become 


f{itsname. The mob is so called because of this very 


attribute. If all the objects of nature be fixities 
thereto, nevertheless it is itself a fixity tonothing. Its 
fickleness and inconstancy have become a byeword; it 
is affected by winds from all quarters, blown this 
way and that, according to the pressure of the occasion. 
This, however, is only another illustration of the law of 
progress ; the mobility of the populace is a condition 
of its working. In whatever way man apprehends na- 
ture, he distinguishes himself from it, asserting a qua- 
lity, and claiming a distinctive creed and identity ; and, 
indeed, Nature herself would seem to lose no oppor- 
nity of also doing the same. Earthquakes, storms, and 
other great convulsions, serve her turn, on the large 
scale. But it is not less fertile in neater expedients. 
Our transatlantic sage above quoted remarks, that she 
frequently does this by certain mechanical changes or 
small alterations in our local position. ‘‘ We are,”’ says he, 
“strangely affected by seeing the shore from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of an unu- 
sual sky. The least change in our point of view gives 
tye whole world a pictorial air, A man who seldom 
rides, needs only to get into a coach, and traverse his 
own town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women—talking, running, barking, fighting— 
the earnest mechanic, the lounger, the beggars, the 
boys, the dogs, are unrealised at once—or, at least, 
wholly detached from all relation to the observer, and 
seen as apparent, not substantial. What new thoughts 
are suggested by seeing a face of country quite fami- 
liar in the rapid movements of the railroad car! Nay, 
the most wonted objects (make a very slight change in 
the point of vision) please us most. In a camera-ob- 
scura, the butcher’s cart, and the figure of one of our 
own family amuse us; so a portrait of a well-known 
face gratifies us. Turn the eyes upside down. by look- 
ing at the landscape through your legs, and how agree- 
ableis the picture, though you have seen it anytime 
these twenty years! ”’ 

We have witnessed the manner in which an ‘indivi- 


dual of the mobile mass contrives to keep up the sense * 


of difference—his own excessive mobility and his be- 
lief in Nature’s immobility. This, we have seen, arises 
from ignorance, from a want of the understanding being 
cultivated. Give him knowledge, and his error will Le 
corrected. Only the man to whom knowledge comes 
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is the true noble man—(Latin, nobilis from nosco 
novi, to know). Itis knowledge that adds Thought to 
Perception ; and, by so doing, shows Nature herself 
like the human mind, in a perpetual state of activity. 
There seems to be, however, on the part of the class 
who arrogate exclusive Nobility, in all countries, a 
disposition to encourage a habit contrary to that which 
is said to characterise the crowd. Ifthe latter would 
“move too fast, they would stand still; if the latter 
would change too often, they would not change at all. 
The law of Nature and of Mind, as we trust our remarks 
have demonstrated, encourages neither extreme, but 
points out the happy means in which may be best re- 
conciled the principle of permanence with that of 
progress. Above all things, the cultivation of the 
Understanding is needful equally to the peer and the 
peasant who would realize their connexion with Nature, 
and secure their power over her resources, for their 
mutual advantage. 


THE STREAM OF TIME, 


By Goopwyn Barmy. 


Unwakp flows the Stream of Time, 

Wave on wave, with course sublime,— 

Rippling, bubbling, gurgling, foaming, 
Bubbling, tink!ing, singing on ; 

Rising, spreading, flooding, foaming, 
Surging, billowing, ebbing—gone ! 

Now with gentle purling playing 
O’er the pebbles of the rill; 

Now with quiet motion straying 
O’er bright sands, so blue and still ; 

Now with gurgling dimples ringing 
Foam-bells, lily-like and fair ; 

Now, like mermaid, sweetly singing, 
Parting trim the rushes’ hair ; 

Or adown the mountain dashing, 
Wreathing rainbows in the sun, 

Streaming, beaming, sparkling, flashing, 

Tumbling, falling, leaping, rushing, 

Booming, thundering—echoing—crushing, 
Crowned with spray-clouds, torrents on. 


Onward flows the Stream of Time, 
From the dim, eternal mountains, 

With a distant echoing chime, 
Rising from their sun-like fountains; 

Onward—from those streams which bounded 
Eden’s garden’s golden prime, 

And each t of green earth rounded, 
In that paradise of time, 

Where the voice of God first sounded 
In the sweet Arcadian clime, 

And the world’s great pulse was founded 
Upon harmony and rhyme. 


With bright trains of mist attended, 
On still flows the Stream of Time, 
In the depth of ages splendid 
As a distant torrent’s chime ; 
Through the dark primeval wild-wood, 
Far from Eden’s flowers it rushes; 
With the eagle’s mighty childl.ood 
From the mountain cairn it gushes; 
Like a snake it hath unrolled 
Tts treacherous folds of blue and gold ; 
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Like a long gaunt wolf it speedeth . 
Through the hide-clad shepherd’s flock, 
Flooding where the white lamb feedeth, 
Gulphing vale and scaling rock ; 
But amid the pastures still, 
Sgmetimes flowing sweet in glee, 
Like a gently-tinkling rill 
Playing rural minstrelsy : 
Well accompanied by the reed 
Damon plays to lovers’ gushes, 
While the lambs beside him feed, 
And the willing Phillis blushes— 
Willing nymph, and loving swain! 
Notes of that old pastoral strain! 


Onward flows the Stream of Time— 
Through the shepherd’s pasture fair, 
Down to where the spreading lime 
Shades the tribes’ huts circled there ; 
Where, beside the beaver’s dyke, 
Swarthy clans have built their homes, 
Who in moonlight’s white beam strike 
The yellow salmon as it roams ; 
Or in noontide’s scorching hour 
Lave their limbs amid its stream; 
Bind the bark, and try its power 
O’er the swelling waves to gleam; 
Or beside its leafy bank, 
Hunt wild Nature’s savage brood, 
In the trackless forest dank, 
Dreadful in its solitude, 
Lonely in its sweetest mood, 
As they pass its rocks sublime, 
Sailing on the Stream of Time. 


On it flows: its many waves, 
Gushing, eddying, roaring on, 

Past the tribes’-mens mounded graves, 
*Neath the setting of the sun; 

On to where the great chief’s tent, 

Centre-placed is bright-besprent 
With the purple’s royal dye ; 

And at length a palace grows 
Where the barbarous monarch shows 
Conquest in his blood-shot eye ; 
Bridges o’er its streams are thrown 

Rudely, as it floweth down ; 

O’er them pass wild nations on 
From a bleak aud barren strand, 

Like fierce stream to still lake, gone 
To asunnier sweeter land ; 

While, alas! the flooding tide 

Ts with gory crimson dyed, 

As if Nature shed in pain 

Bloody tear-drops, and not rain. 


On yet flows the Stream of Time— 
Bluer depths and currents lighter, 
Charmed by sweet romance of rhyme, 

Softer gleam, and glow the brighter. 
‘On it glows by tourney plain 
Where the feudal barons meet, 
Friendly force in arms te strain, 
And to lay the guerdon gain 
At the fairest ladye’s feet ; 
Bright their arms! as wave on wave, 
Flows the tide of chivalry— 
Banners floating o’er the brave; 
Sounds of martial minstrelsy ! 
While, like foam-wreaths of cascade, 
Flow their snow-white plumes, above 
Seas of lances! and the glade 
Is sweet with song of war and love. 
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Thus from the Provencal clime 

Of chivalry, love, arins, and song! 
Onward flows the Stream of Time 

With a broader current strong ; 
By the mill and by the cot ; 
By Baron’s plain, and yeoman’s lot $ 
And through the town where anvils ring, 
And looms their wheels intricate fling ; 
And where the burgher keepeth guard 
In jerkin stout, as watch and ward, 
And dons the steel cap on his head 

ene’er the chartered rights he won, 

By skill as by the blood he shed 

Are threatened by the Baron’s son— 
For sheltered in his moated walls 

He spreads the flag of liberty, 
With heart no tyranny appals, 

With stalwart arm, and bosom free ; 
While mill-fall waters cheerly chime, 
As onward flows the Stream of Time. 


On it flows, and pauses never; 
Glory to its gushing tide; 
Now an ocean, once a river, 
How its billows leap in pride ! 
As through towns the streamlets glide, 
Onwards, shining to the seas,— 
So it flows, and on its bosom 
Bears the bud, that has to blossom 
All amid wild forest trees. 
On its breast, swelled to the gale, 
Commerce spreads her snow-white sail, 
On its ocean ships of iron, 
Fed by fire, aud breathing steam, 
Every anchoring port environ,— 
Before, by night, a fiery gleam— 
Behind, by day, asun-tinged cloud— 
Misty as the Flag of Dream ! 
Hopeful as the rainbow proud ! 
Civilizing, bringing nearer, 
Joining lands and making dearer, 
Linking fields and marrying nations, 
Bearing written messengers. 
Fraught with loveand aspirations : 
Doves with notes unto the stars! 


Wires, which lead the electric fires 
From the distant heart to heart !— 
Like sunrise on villagespires, 
Beacons of the Better Part: 
Racing Time, and conquering space, 
Flying on the winds of heaven, 
Hallowing with life each place, 
Saving hours for goodness given ; 
Bidding War’s red course to cease, 
Harnessing the steeds of Peace, 
Driving them through sea and land 
With a progress good and grand ; 
Making way for that blest day, 
When God’s own sun, indeed, shall shine ; 
And men all brethren in.its ray, 
Shall share communion divine ; 
For this the stream amid the rushes, 
Purling, bubbling, tinkling, gushes; 
For this the river from its fountain 
Floodeth, foameth down the mountain ; 
For this it streameth in commotion, 
That it may flow into the ocean; 
For this the course and end sublime, 
For which we float the Stream of ‘Time. 


—~>-— 





FROGS’ LEGS.~THE GHOST AT WILLINGTON. 


Srr,—Frogs’ legs were the ‘means of revealing to the 
human mind the first signs of the invisible world of 
galvanism;.and no doubt, in the order of progress, 
every new subject, also, has its frogs’ legs—its deli- 
cately susceptible test of new spheres of truth. This 
reflection is a prologue to one or two remarks which I 
have to make on that notable ghost-story of Willington, 
which, with so much true courage, you have authenti- 
cated in your influential Journal. 

I may as well state at once, that for myself, I believe, 
on what I conceive to be evidence, both in ghosts and 
in the marvels of somnambulism, and that it appears to 
me these two things will subsist when not one stone of 
some of our great philosophical edifices will be left upon 
another. However, I do not ask the reader to believe 
in either, but simply to try an experiment. 

In the article above alluded to you say—‘‘ What was 
not a little singular, Mr. Proctor received, in conse- 
quence, a great number of letters, from individuals of 
different ranks and circumstances, including many of 
much property, informing him that they and their resi- 
dences were, and had been for years, subject to annoy- 
ances of precisely a similar character.” 

Now, I myself might have been one of these indivi- 
duals ; for such things have occurred to me and mine, 
—and what is very singular, the facts have received an 
explanation (a ghostly one, however), from the chance 
presence on the premises of a mesmeric somnambulist. 

Let me then suggest, through your wide circulation, 
that where convenient, some of those persons whose 
houses are “ haunted,’’ should endeavour to procure 
the presence there of a person in the deeper stages of 
mesmeric sleep. If this suggestion be followed out, I 
cannot doubt, from what has come to my own know- 
ledge, that a new field of human thought will be opened 
up; in a word, that the Mesmeric somnambulism is the 
very frogs’ legs of another invisible world, which may 
thus be revealed to us. 

I cannot promise through this means a cure of the 
ghostly disturbances; but I can hold out the prospect, 
that the causes of them may very probably be ascer- 
tained, and much fear averted, by a greater knowledge 
entering the world on these mysterious, yet often benign 
and elevating events. 

Such things, I am inclined to think, are common 
beyond belief; but, almost always, there is a repug- 
nance on the part of those who know most, to disclose 
them; and this, for very obvious reasons. Thus, I be- 
lieve, they cannot appeal to the world with a thousandth 
part of their force as facts. 

Another word, and I have done. Ifthe public should 
ever betake itself to the unprejudiced examination of 
these particulars, which have long been dismissed with 
atoweting prejudice and conceitedness quite alien to 
the spirit of the inductive philosophy, there can be no 
doubt they will then find great instruction in the narra- 
tive of ‘‘ The Seeress of Prevorst,” a book which appears 
to have fallen still-born from the press, although there 
is a rationality pervading it, and a quantity of experi- 
mental fact, which ought at least to have secured it a 
hearing from a liberal age. 

To authenticate this I enclose my card. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
HER 





[The high character of the writer of this letter in the 
religious and philosophical world, induces us with 
pleasure to give it publicity.—Ebs. ] 
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The Chilv’s Corner. 


SEASONABLE TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Br Mary Howrrr. 
AvuTUMN. 
Of the Sweet Uses of Adversity. 


Summer was past; the roses, and the jasmines, and 
the sweet peas, were all over and gone for this year; 
but the poet’s garden was full of flowers for all that. 
The dahlias were out, and the chrysanthemums and 
china-asters, and great big cock’s-combs, like crimson 
madrapores, made of velvet: the leaves were changing 
on the trees; but apples were yet hanging golden and 
red upon the boughs, and looking as beautiful as 
flowers ; and as frosts had not yet come, there were 
whole borders of scarlet geraniums. and verbenum, and 
other borders of heliotrope, which filled the air with a 
soft and delicious perfume. 

It was real autumn; but as yet without any signs of 
decay ; and in early morning, when the poet took his 
usual walks, with his children beside him, they found a 
thousand objects of beauty and interest to linger over. 
Above all things did they admire the webs of the 
spiders, which were at that hour hung with minute 
dew-drops, which as the sun shone upon them looked 
like so many tiny prismatic mirrors. There were yet a 
few butterflies and bees flying about, but the poor little 
butterflies seemed rather benumbed or sleepy; they 
flew a little way, and then settled upon something ; 
often on the gravel walk, as if they fancied that 
must be a pretty variegated flower ; they were evidently 
a little bewildered in their heads. 

Every thing had undergone a change since the spring- 
time, when we wrote about the red peony shoots 
piercing the garden mould, and the lilacs and labur- 
nums, and the crimson hawthorn in blossom; the eggs 
that the birds then sate on were now little living birds, 
that flew with great flocks of their kind into the 
stubble fields. The rooks had reared their young ones, 
and so had the blackbirds, and all for the time present 
were living in a land of plenty, forgetting that in the 
early spring the pantry-door key had been lost for a 
season. Every thing was changed, but most of all 
was therea change in the pigeon-house, where Jessy 
and Crow and Snowdrop and Cravates had lived “ on 
clover,” as the saying is, when all the world around 
them were starving. They lived then, as they did now, 
in the higher regions of the dove-house, and the fat 
little guinea-pigs, Toby and Jenny, with all their nume- 
rous family, lived below them. 

When first we spoke of these pigeons, Jessy, and his 
handsome wife, Crow, in her blue and green shot-satin, 
were the lord and lady of the place, and Cravates and 
his wife their respectable neighbours. Jessy and Crow 
built their nest, and laid their eggs, and reared their 
broods, and all things went prosperously with them. 
Cravates and Snowdrop did the same, but they were 
unfortunate. ‘‘ Cravates must be in bad circumstances,” 
said Jessy to his wife; ‘he has such a down-cast look 
with him. He never goes strutting about on the roof 
in the sunshine, as I do. You may take my word for 
it, his banker has broke, or he has over-speculated ; or 
he has got an execution in his house!” and with that 
the next time they met on the roof, Jessy swaggered up 
to him and shoved him aside. Jessy was tremendously 
proud in those days ; and his wife stood by, and 
admired what she thought her husband’s spirit ; and 
what was still worse, their eldest brood, now a couple 
of flaunting pigeons, named Peeksey and Flapsey, seeing 





the little respect their parents had for Cravates in his 
trouble, never saw him out without treading on his 
toes, or on his tail, till it had quite a draggled and dis- 
consolate look. Poor Cravates did not resent this ill- 
treatment; but when he saw them coming, tried quietly 
to get out of their way. Nobody pitied Cravates but 
the poet’s children; and tears were often in their eyes, 
when they saw his troubles and the unkindness of his 
neighbours. These children were to the pigeon-house 
like the good angels of God to human beings. They 
looked on and pitied the sorrowing, and mourned over 
the arrogance of the proud; but morning and night they 
duly gave to all of their bounty—to the good and to the 
evil alike. 

One day, while poor Cravates was in his trouble, a 
new pair of pigeons made their appearance in the house; 
they were both dressed in black velvet and white satin ; 
she wore a black velvet dress, and white satin petti- 
coat ; he, a black velvet coat, and white satin waistcoat 
and breeches. They looked exactly as if they were 
going to court, and as if they had new dresses for every 
day. They were evidently in good circumstances; 
they were pigeons of birth and breeding, and they set- 
tled themselves down in their new home with a self- 
possession and propriety that was quite instructive. 
Jessy and Crow saw from the first moment that they 
must be treated with respect. The new comers were 
called Dico and Dixi. Jessy could see ata glance that 
they had ancestors, perhaps, as far back as the Norman 
conquest; they looked as people do who have loads of 
money in the bank, and who, from time immemorial, 
have had a fine old family seat of their own. If they 
had been men and women, they would have been the 
most noble the Marquis and Marchioness Dico and 
Dixi, and their children would have been earls and 
countesses. Jessy immediately sought to make their 
acquaintance, and endeavoured to enlist them in the 
persecution of the poor unfortunate Cravates. Dico 
and Dixi, however, treated Jessy with the utmost cool- 
ness ; they said they did not wish for his acquaintance, 
and as to poor Cravates, he and his troubles were mat- 
ters of no consequence to them ; they knew nothing of 
him, either for or against; that there was a deal of 
trouble in the world,—there always had been, and 
always must be,—but they did not see what they had to 
do with it. They must have thought Jessy a snob and 
an upstart, a purse-proud fellow, and a parvenu, 
from the way in which they treated him. As to poor 
Cravates, he had too much on his own spirits to trouble 
himself about any of his neighbours. Jessy’s wife and 
his eldest brood, Pecksey and Flapsey, were equally 
unsuccessful in making acquaintance with the grand 
new pigeons; they, therefore, set them down for a 
couple of proud aristocrats, who thought themselves too 
good to associate with their fellows; they were very 
much vexed, but they did not dare to begin any perse- 
cution ; for Dico and Dixi looked like those whom it 
was better not to meddle with. 

About this time Cravates died; and Jessy and his 
wife, and Pecksey and Flapsey, and the other young 
pigeons, had a deal to say respecting the post-mortem 
examination, which the poet and his children had 
made. Something like copper was found in his stomach. 
‘“* He had taken poison,” said Jessy ; “no doubt, there- 
fore, but that his circumstances were bad, and that he 
was onthe point of bankruptcy, and had committed 
suicide. He even told this to Dico and Dixi; but it 
did not interest them at all! Never in this world was 
there such pride as this! Jessy thought how he should 
like to tread on their black velvet and white satin: but 
there seemed no chance of such a thing ! 

Cravates was dead. Pecksey and Flapsey set up 
housekeeping together ; and the most noble the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness Dico had an heir and an heiress. 
Snowdrop was solitary; but neither Jessy nor Crow 
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offered her any consolation ; nay, even—I am ashamed 
to confess it—when they saw her come out to sit in the 
sunshine on the roof, they shoved her off, just as they had 
done poor Cravates ; they strutted about, and admired 
one another as the sun shone on their beautiful plumage, 
and grew more and more self-satisfied and tyrannical 
every day. 

But a great change was at hand. One day, a stout- 
built, thick-necked, positive, domineering sort of 
pigeon, was introduced as a resident into this little 
community. He was dressed in black, with a white 
patch under his beak. He was the famous champion, 
Blackbeard ; not so called because his beard was 
black, but because he wore black and had a white 
beard. 

Jessy, when he saw this second new arrival, of course 
introduced himself ; but such a fellow as this Black- 
beard had never been in the pigeon-house before. He 
did not strut about in the conceited way that Jessy and 
Crow did, as if they were always thinking about them- 
selves; nor did he carry himself at all with the cool 
self-possession of the most noble Dico and Dixi ; he was 
a positive, dogmatical, overbearing, unscrupulous fel- 
low, with impudence and audacity for anything. Jessy 
thought at first he was just the fellow to join with him 
in putting down the pride of their aristocratic neigh- 
bours ; but Blackbeard cared nothing for the pride and 
indifference and self-possession of Dico and Dixi; he 
did not trouble himself about them. Jessy and Crow 
set down Blackbeard for a low, vulgar ruffian, and they 
hoped Dico and Dixi would join them in putting such 
an insufferable fellow down. But Dico and Dixi would 
do nothing of the kind ; and though they never had any 
intimacy with Blackbeard, it was not long before Jessy 
had the mortification ofseeing that they werequite as civil 
to him, in their cold, proud way, as they had ever been 
to himself—perhaps a little more so. 

In a very short time there was a regular feud be- 
tween Jessy and Blackbeard. Jessy had never in his 
life met with his match before ; and one day, when he 
was strutting about in the sunshine on the roof, that 
his wife might admire him, what should Blackbeard 
do but strut upto him, and try to tread on his toes. It 
was more than Jessy could bear. His spirit was 
roused, and he strutted up to him in return, mean- 
ing to shove him right off the roof; but he might as 
well have tried to shove off the roof itself. They 
fought, and each said he had won the victory. Poor 
Jessy ! a most uncomfortable feeling rose in his mind 
that Blackbeard was not so easily to be conquered. 
He wondered that Pecksey and Flapsey, his own off- 
spring, did not join with him, and give the fellow a re- 
gular beating ; and then it came out that Blackbeard 
was paying attentions to Flapsey, and there was every 
reason to suppose that she would become his wife. 
Here wasan affair in the pigeon-house! 

To Jessy it seemed as if the very world were coming 
to an end; there was a convulsion everywhere ; no- 
body seemed quiet and cool but Dico and Dixi, and 
they did not condescend to mix themselves up in the 
affair. Jessy, who now began to feel the force of ad- 
versc circumstances, bethought himself of the guardian 
and guiding angels of the pigeon-house, and wondered 
they did not interfere to put things to right. 

Things, however, had to get a great deal worse be- 
fore they could be mended. The poet’s children 
looked on and mourned, but the time for their interfe- 
rence had not yet come, Blackbeard cast off the poor 
solitary Snowdrop, and Flapsey and he became husband 
and wife. He had a prodigious notion of his own im- 
portance, and was determined to master Jessy, but he 
did not ask Dico and Dixi, or anybody, to help him, 
— he fancied he was strong enough for any- 
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Jessy and Crow had now another young brood,—it 
was the fourth or the fifth they had had, for they were 
a most domestic couple—the very best of parents. 
Blackbeard turned all this into ridicule; he said that 
people were foolish for bothering themselves with large 
families ; se his wife Flapsey sate on one egg, which in 
due time was hatched. 

Poor Jessy never now went out to sun himself on the 
roof, or to pick tares and barley, which morning and 
night the poet’s children scattered out of that basket 
which never was empty, without Blackbeard thrusting 
himself before him, and shoving him away, or picking 
up the very grains that he wanted. Again and again 
they fought, and now it was no uncommon thing for 
Blackbeard to tread upon Jessy’s toes. 

There were several beams which ran across the 
pigeon-house. Jessy had his nest over one of them, 
Blackbeard over anther, and the mansion of the noble 
Dico and Dixi was just by a third; and beside them, 
there were others, which, like public pleasure-grounds, 
had hitherto been common to every one. Now, how- 
ever, Blackbeard laid claim to all ; he even encroached 
upon the demesne of Dico and Dixi; as to Jessy, he 
would not suffer him to set his foot anywhere but on 
his own beam, whilst he himself marched about here 
and there, up this beam and down that, with all the 
daring swagger of a bravo. 

Anybody who had seen Jessy now might have said 
that Ais circumstances were embarrassed, that he had 
been over-speculating, and that Ae would bea bank- 
rupt some of these days, so careworn and dejected did 
he begin to look. He no longer strutted about on the 
roof in the sunshine; and when he saw Blackbeard ap- 
proaching, he flew away. His spirit was subdued ; 
everything seemed gloomy and discouraging. The 
summer was past—the long, bright and warm days, 
the days of his glory and self-gratulation, were over. 
The leaves of the sycamore were brown and curled, and 
every wind that blew shook hundreds of them down. 
The lark. the linnet, and the blackbird, that eloquent 
poet of spring, of gladness, and of hope, were silent; 
he and the rest of his fellows were out on the abun- 
dant stubbles, rejoicing in the bounty of autumn. Jessy 
sate alone, and to him the world seemed a dreary his- 
tory of oppression and discouragement. Blackbeard, 
who had neither sentiment nor pity, thought only of 
crushing the bird that he hated; and he fell upon him 
on every occasion, and persecuted and tormented him. 
Jessy would now have given anything to be quiet; per- 
haps he nowremembered poor Cravates with pity, and 
wished that he had shown him kindness and mercy. 
He and Crow sate together on their beam, and Black- 
beard swaggered about over his broad territory; he 
was lord and master of the pigeon-house. He had 
humbled the pride of Jessy, but that did not satisfy him; 
and it seemed now as if he would have his life. Jessy’s 
and Crow’s feathers, plucked by Blackbeard, flewabout 
the pigeon-house, and even in the autumn sunshine and 
among the falling leaves of the sycamore. It was a 
melancholy sight. shah 

Poor Jessy sate on the roof of the garden-house, and 
long trails of the gossamer-spider’s web floated around 
him. The garden wasas still as death, excepting when 
the wind passed mournfully among the shivering leaves 
and scattered themdown with every breath: or 
now and then when an apple fell on the grass from 
the old apple-tree with a dull sound, and then lay mo- 
tionless. There was something mournful in the gar- 
den, and Jessy thought of his own torn and dingy 
plumage when he saw the seared and unsightly leaves 
of the trees. His pride was gone, like the pride of the 
year; they were both sad and dishonoured together. 

With slow steps the poet walked up and down his 

arden. An expansive spirit of love filled his heart, 
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which was sedate rather than gay; for he, too, was 
thinking on many things which were caleulated to 
sadden. 

All at once, amid the silence of the place and the 
melancholy of the fading and fulling leaves, a little 
robin redbreast began to sing. Its song was low but 
clear, and tender as the song of an angel. The poet 
heard it, and as he was a real poet, he understood 
every tone that it uttered. It sang of the sweet 
uses of adversity; how winter gives birth to spring, 
how death opens the portals of eternal life; how suf- 
fering and sorrow, unkindness and ingratitude, and the 
hardness of men’s hearts, bring forth love, and pity, and 
forgiveness in noble and pure natures; it sang how 
that there is no suffering, no humiliation, no sorrow, 
which has not its compensation, and that in a hundred- 
fold degree, if we will only receive our affliction in meek- 
ness and patience and the submission of love. It spoke 
of angels that watch over the mourner,—that breathe 
into his soul consolations which cannot be spoken by 
words ; it spoke of hope, and truth and faith ; and the 
chorus of his song wasstill ‘‘ the uses of adversity are 
sweet.” 

The sorrowing bird and the poet received willingly 
the consolatory influence. Crow joined Jessy on the 
roof; butthere was no more strutting about, vo desire 
to lord it over others. They sat side by side in silence, 
as if they were waiting for something. And they were, 
but they knew it not. 

Justice and Mercy had in the meantime done their 
work in the pigeon-house. Blackbeard, the tyrant op- 
pressor, and his weak companion, Flapsey, were gone ; 
their fellows would see them no more, and their nest- 
ling lay beside Jessy’s and Crow’s in their nest. Now 
was an opportunity for them to return good for evil. 

Jessy and Crow fed the young bird as if it had been 
their own. The poet’s children told their father, and 
he explained to them all that the robin_had sung of the 
sweet uses of adversity. 


—_—_+-—— 


Literarn Notice. 


The Demands of the Age upon the Church. A Dis- 
course delivered on the opening of the ‘‘Church of 
the Saviour,” Edward-street, Birmingham, on August 
8th, 1847. By George Dawson, M.A. London: 
C. E. Mudie ; Birmingham, E. C. Osborne; Manches- 
ter, T. Forest. 


Mr. Dawson has acquired great and deserved fame as 
a lecturer; but, if he will go on preaching in his new 
chapel sermons like this, he will acquire far higher and 
more good-producing fame as a Christian teacher. He 
and his friends haye built this association on the true 
broad principle of Christianity, love, unity, and the 
natural equality, and the benefit of all, in opposition 
to creeds, and dogmas, and sectarian jealousies. It has 
always been an astonishment to us that Christian 
teachers and believers never saw in the conduct and 
the declarations of Christ, how absolutely his religion 
was a religion of tolerance; how thoroughly of spirit, 
and not of opinion. When his disciples came to him, 
and requested him to forbid certain persons whom they 
found healing the sick and casting out devils in his name, 
and he replied, “‘Let them alone; for they who are 


not against us are for us,” how is it that people do not 
see that Christ and those over-zealous disciples repre- 
sent two very opposite classes. The disciples represent 
that class which has too long been the great and domi- 
nant class—the sticklers for creeds, for sects, for sal- 
vation by dogmas and opinions, by expulsion and 
oppression of all that cannot think as they do. Christ 
represents that class which is willing to think for 
itself, and to allow all others to do the same, who de 
not expect to find fayour with God through the subtlety 
of their casuistry, but by the honest piety of their 
hearts; who really do believe Christ, when he says, 
to “do justice, loye mercy, and walk humbly before 
God,” are the whole duty of man. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Dawson, that the 
time is come for a broader, more benevolent, and more 
affectionate faith. That Christianity is a thing to be 
preached to the poor. That the world is weary of the 
heart-burnings of Sectarianism. That every one must 
take the New Testament into his hand and read it, and 
understand it as well as he can for himself; laying far 
less stress on any particular doctrine than on the spirit 
of love and truth that pervades it. We must, as he 
insists, have a church that will allow men to doubt, as 
well as to believe; for without this, there can be no 
liberty in the faith, and no mental progress; and in 
nothing do we more commend him, than for his faith- 
ful testimony against the pride of wealth, which gets 
into the most rigidly dissenting churches. 

“Take some dissenting communities, and watch the 
conduct of the ‘leading men,’ “ ruling deacons,” 
‘* influential men,” ‘“ liberal supporters,” “ men able 
to sustain the cause,’”’ ‘‘men who can advance the 
interest.”” Verily, one would think it was a temple of 
money-changers ; there is a Mammonic sound about the 
thing. We feel as amongst those who bought and 
sold in the temple, and not amid the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Must we not read out again to these modern 
Christians the severe description of the apostle James, 
“Tf there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in, also, a poor 
man in vile raiment, and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say to him, Sit thou here 
in a good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou 
there, or sit under my footstool; are ye not then 
partial in yourselyes, and are become judges of evil 
thoughts?” 

“So, now, with a rich man; what making way for 
him; what opening of pews, and offering of seats, and 
handing of books ; chairmanships, presidencies, and 
deaconships for him. The poor man in the church, is 
he not told to “stand out of the way,’ to “make 
way” for “influential men?”’ ‘ Go thou to the other 
side ; thou only bringest me a greasy penny; make way 
for richer men, men of weight, men able to serve the 
cause and the interest more.” Some of us know the 
working of these things ; we have been behind the 
scenes of modern religious life, and know its manceuvres 
too well to love them. We want more equality in this 
matter. We want that the poor man shall receive 
more care and aitention ; though I believe, and say it 
in all sincerity, that there is a reform going on in each 
sect in this particular” 

Let George Dawson and his friends stick to this in 
practice as in words, Let them remember how many 
a fair beginning has ended by a sliding gradually into 
the spirit and the image of those they set out to re- 
form. We will say to them as William Penn’s father, 
on his death-bed, said to him; ‘‘Son William, if thou 
and thy friends are faithful to that which you now 
profess, you will make an end of priests and priestcraft 
to the end of the world.” But, to be. faithful,—that is 
the trial of men and of associations—that is EVERY- 
THING. 
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THE POETICAL RECORD. 





We have for some time proposed to give occasionally a 
Poetical Record. Amongst the signs of progress in the 
multitude, none is more striking than the universal taste for 
poetry. As soon as the mind of an individual is awakened in 
him by reading, he feels an impulse to write. All those ideas 
and feelings which break upon him like a new spring, are too 
delicious to be cooped up in his own heart. To him they are 
new, and he has yet to learn from further experience that to 
others they are stale and old. Every editor knows in what 
masses this poetry of the inexperienced is forced upon him, 
and how difficult it is to convince his correspondents that he 
can neither cope with the quantity offered him, nor regard it 
with the same eyes as they do. Yet, amid this mass of 
mediocrity, there are, ever and anon, signs of genius, buds of 
promise, showing themselves; and we, for our part, would, 
were it possible, afford a space for their unfolding themselves. 
The only chance appears that of giving, occasionally a Poetical 
Record ; and we have, for the first time, made the attempt, 
selecting such pieces as by their brevity assist our intention, 
and that are by working men, or applying to the fortunes of 
their class, 


THE LOG. 
BY THOMAS WATSON, OF ARBROATH. 


I was a nursling of untroddden soil, 

In dim primeval forest of the west 

I grew, and reared aloft my leafy crest 
Remote from men’s turmoil : 


And when the spring had clad my branches bare, 

I waved them in the breeze, all blossom-laden, 

And shook my green locks like a gleesome maiden 
Whose light heart flouts at care, 


And when impervious to the summer heat 

I gave my shade to worlds of fluttering things 

That stirred the air beneath my broeding wings, 
With humming music sweet ; 


Then in my green recesses carolled free 

The merry minstrels of the listening woods, 

Wearying sweet echo in their solitudes, 
With warbling melody. 


And silvery threads by fairy fingers drawn 

At eve on my unbending twigs were hung, 

But all unseen till rich with bright pearls strung, 
And glittering in the dawn. 


When the old forest heard the pealing. thunder, 
And the rent clouds came rushing down amain, 
The hunter listened to the pattering rain, 

My leafy covert under. 


Sere autumn came, like death in fair disguise, 
Or like the dying dolphin changing aye, 
Her variegated beauty of decay 

With tints of many dyes. 


And in her withering breath my branches waved, 

And every twig its leafy honours shed 

In rustling showers, till'the cold ground was clad--- 
With pride of summer paved. 


Cold winter came, I was a naked tree, 

Streaked with whiteness of his hoary hair, 

With wild wings howling through my branches bare, 
Like the loud moaning sea. _ 


And thus, returning seasons o’er and o’er 
Inendless round bring blossom and decay ; 
But never more to me---or night or day, 

I reckon time no more. 


The spoilers came, the ruthless pioneers--- 
My giant stem, that bent not to the breeze, 





Fell by the axe---the crash of falling trees 
Was music to their ears. 


They lopped my boughs and launched me on the river, 

With many a lifeless log I floated down, 

Through mangled woods, by many a mushroom town, 
Leaving my home for ever. 


TO DEATH. 
WRITTEN DURING THE ILLNESS OP MY WIFPE.! 


{Our readers will regret to learn that the infant and the 
wife alluded to in our ‘‘ Visit to a Working Man,” have since 
been lost by that interesting individual. These stanzas, which 
he has sent us, express his feelings, in anticipation of that 
sorrow. } 

O strike not, Death, thy fatal blow? 
O leave the cherished one below ! 

A little longer sparc her breath, 
And I will bless thy mercy, Death ! 


O turn aside thy threatening dart ! 
Pierce not so young, so fond a heart! 
Her soul, O Death! can ne’er be thine,--- 
Her life is life to me and mine ! 


Pass on, then, Death; away! away! 
Nor on my threshold pause to-day. 
Fill not my happy home with gloom ; 
Change not my dwelling to a tomb! 


THE WANTS OF THE AGE. 
BY J. A. LANGFORD, OF BIRMINGHAM. 


What wants the age? Heart-earnest men 
To speak the truth, the truth defend, 

Such on the earth we need again 
As God in ancient times did send, 

Men reckless or of wealth or fame, 

Of ignominy, scorn, or shame, 

The stake, the faggot, or the flame, 

Their only object God ; and truth their only aim. 


What asks the age? Heaven-given powers, 
The seeds of discord to remove ; 

To make this deedal earth of ours 
A scene of aye-increasing love. 

To banish hatred, strife, and feud, 

And error’s evil-bringing brood ; 

To gain the pure, the true, the good, 

To join our struggling race in one great brotherhood, 


GO TO THE FIELDS. 


BY THE SAME. 


If thou art sorrowful and sad, 
And thought no comfort yields; 
Go leave the busy, bustling world, 
And ramble in the fields. 
Blessed Nature will have sympathy 
Both with thy sufferings and thee. 
Have friends proved false ; doth for.une frown; 
And poverty depress? . 
Ne’er, ne'er with ynavailing grief, 
Increase thy wretchedness, 
Go to the fields, and Nature will 
With pleasant thoughts thy bosom fill. 


If thou haveplaced thy youthful trust 
Upon some maiden’s love, 
And she regardless of her troth, 
Should false and faithless prove, 
Ne’er mope nor pine. In pleasures holy,} 
Drive away thy melancholy. 
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If thou have seen thy cherished hopes 
Like bubbles burst to air, 

Ne’er let thy manly courage sink 
In cowardly despair. 

Go list the lark’s ethereal lay, 

*T will soothe thy gloomy thoughts away. 


Kind Nature solace offers all; 
Gives joy in storm or calm; 

For every pain a pleasure has; 
For every wonnd a balm. 

A mightier physician she 

For heart-ills than philosophy. 


Go to the fields, and Nature woo, 
No matter what thy mood; 
The light heart will be lighter made, 
The sorrowful imbued 
With joyous thoughts. The simplest flower 
Has o’er the soul a magic power. 


Alone, communing with thyself, 
Or with congenial friends ; 

If joy expands thy soaring soul, 
Or woe thy bosom rends, 

Go to the fields, and thou wilt find 

‘Thy woe subdued, thy joy refined. 





THE NEGLECTED BARD. 
BY JOHN MITCHELL, THE POET-SHOEMAKER OF PAISLEY. 


The laurels are green, though his locks have grown grey, 
Who often and sweetly has sounded his lay ; 

Where, Scotland, thy streams glide away to the sea, 
Through vales where no slave bends to tyrant the knee. 
In youth’s buoyant morn with delight he would roam, 
Where the deer has a haunt, or the clansman a home ; 
The steeps, where the eagles repose, he would climb, 

To lean where the clouds roll o’er regions sublime. 


But Spring must to Summer resign all her flowers, 

And Autumn’s sere leaves hoary Winter devours ; 

The joys of our youth will subside like the wave, 

And Hope’s golden dreams in cold age find a grave. 
And Time has revealed to the bard that the tongue 

May with melody’s blandest enchantments be strung ; 
Yet the minstrel, though hoary, o’er want has to pine, 
For oft hard is his fare who makes love to the ‘‘ Nine.” 


Yet still, with delight, when the twilight is nigh, 
And eve’s golden clouds gild the far western sky, 

He will lean by the stream where in boyhood he ran, 
Undisturbed by the cares that assailed him when man. 
There, forgetting his years, will the scenes of his youth 
Arise on his soul, like the visions of truth, 

And the tones that erst broke on his soul will arise 

On the wings of the wind to their birthplace, the skies, 


But the shadows of night will his dreamings awake, 
And the time-weary bard his loved haunts will forsake, 
To lean by the hearth that Neglect calls her own, 
And sigh o’er the years that for ever are flown. 

Yet, sigh not, poor bard ;.a new morning is breaking, 
The grave is at hand and a joyful awaking, 

When thy spirit unfettered ’mid angels shall soar, 

And old age and poverty crush thee no more / 


THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


* BY ELIZABETH HOY. 


2 


The poor man’s child---oh ! hear his tale, 
Wordless, yet on his pale brow stamped : 

Born, nursed, and fed in Sorrow’s vale, 
With every noble impulse cramped. 


In stern experience see the man ; 

In woes the martyr---years the child! 
Few care his fire of love to fan, 

Or train each impulse fond as wild. 


Man counts by weight of gold-dust worth ; 
and not by virtue’s stamp of soul : 


But God bids Genius visit earth, 
And cast sweet drops in sorrow’s bowl. 


Oh! then, my boy, in whose bright eye 
Language and love portrayed I see, ,, 
Wake to a:sense of right !---the sky 
Of knowledge hath its stars for thee. 


Wake, and look up! the grey dawn’s light ; 
Want hath not blighted that which smiled 
Thy nobler portion. Mind is might! 
And oft great-souled the poor man’s child! 


And struggle still, ye sacred fires ! 
Immortal soul, look upward---on ! 

Will He who gives them quench desires, 
Oppress the fallen, or leave the lone 2, 


Worlds may dissolve, and matter change 
Its form, its nature; yet shall dwell 

In every sphere the soul’s wide range, 
Crowned with a light ineffable. 


THE BOAST OF THE LOWLY. 
BY THOMAS HARRISON, OF LIVERPOOL. 


No knightly name my fathers bore ; 
No deeds of blood or shame 

In moated tower, or tented field, 
Uplifted them to fame. 


In conscious dignity of soul, 
They did not shrink from toil ; 

They knew that manly hearts could dwell 
In tillers of the soil. 


Unknown they lived---they died unknown, 
Save to the neighbouring few, 

Who, poor and humble as themselves, 
Their thousand virtues knew,--- 


Their truth---their honesty---their love--- 
And, when their days were sped, 

None were who knew their living worth, 
Who did not mourn them dead. 


Rise, laurelled warrior, conqueror, king! 
Rise from thy sculptured tomb! 

While shields and blood-stained banners hang 
In fit sepulchral gloom!--- 


Rise! count o’er all thy knightly deeds, 
Whose fame doth still endure ; 

And say, can’st thou make such a boast 
As those forgotten poor? 
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